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Helms Regrets Silence 



1978 



'Mistake 1 in the JFK Case 



Washington 

Former CIA director Richard 
Helms said yesterday he regrets he 
did not tell the Warren Commission 
about secret LLS. plots against Fidel 
Castro. 

Addressing one of the most 
controversial issues in the John F. 
Kennedy assassination probe, 
Helms also testified that the anti- 
Castro plotting of the late 1950s and 
early ’60s was “a government-wide 
operation" known to many top 
officials, including Kennedy. 

He said any of these men could 
have informed the Warren panel of 
a crucial background fact it never 
had in its deliberations — that the 
U.S. governmenl. under Presidents 
Eisenhower and Kennedy, had plot- 
ted Castro's downfall and even his 
murder. 

It is now known that Castro 
knew 1 about some of these efforts. 
Conspiracy theorists argue that he 
may have had Kennedy killed in 
revenge, and that the Warren 
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RICHARD HELMS 
'It's an untidy world' 

investigators should have been in- 
formed of this background. 

“It never occurred to me*’ to 



inform the commission, Helms testi- 
fied before the House assassina- 
tions committee. 

‘Then it was a mistake?” he 
was asked. 

“Absolutely," he replied, and 
added that, if he had it to do again, 
“I would have taken ail the docu- 
ments and put them on the Warren 
Commission's desk." 

Helms, a deputy CIA chief 
involved in clandestine operations 
at the time of Kennedy’s murder in 
1963, said he w r ould not take “sole 
blame" for keeping the Warren 
Commission in the dark, however. 

The plots “were known to the 
attorney general (Robert Kennedy), 
the secretary of defense (Robert 
McNamara,) the assistant to the 
president (presumably. National Se- 
curity Adviser Me George Bundy), 
the National Security Council," 
Helms said. 

“All kinds of people knew. It 
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was a government- wide operation 
to get rid of Castro." 

Although the Senate intelli- 
gence committee concluded in 1975 
that there was no proof any presi- 
dent knew of the assassination 
plots, Helms said Kennedy and 
President Johnson knew. The Cas- 
tro murder plots reportedly contin- 
ued into the mid-1960s, with Mafia 
figures aiding the CIA efforts. 

Helms said he had informed 
Johnson of the anti-Castro efforts 
on or about May 10, 1967. 

“He was told specifically?" 
asked Representative Christopher 
Dodd (Dem-Conn.). 

“Yes, he was," Helms replied. 

“Was he told about the role of 
organized crime?" Dodd asked. 

“That’s what we were talking 



about," Helms said. 

When Dodd said he still found 
it difficult to understand “why you 
didn't inform the W'arren Commis- 
sion," Heims retorted: 

"I can understand your diffi- 
culty. Mr. Dodd. I’m just sorry, it's 
an untidy world." 

The committee's chief counsel, 
G, Robert Blakey, asked Helms, 
What possibly could be the moral 
justification for trying to kill the 
president of a foreign country?" 

“There was none," said Helms. 
“I have apologized for this. I can do 
no more than apologize on public 
television. It was an error on my 
part. There was great pressure 
brought on me.” 

In other testimony .yesterdav, 
Helms said he never heard of a CIA 
nronosal to kill or drive insane Yuri 
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Nosenko, a Soviet defector who 
kept insisting Lee Harvey Oswald 
had no links with Russian intelli- 
gence. 

Helms also said he does not 
believe the CIA ever proved or 
disproved Nosenko's Oswald story, 
and he casually dismissed -charges 
the agency brutally mistreated No- 
senko during 3 J /2 years of solitary 
confinement and interrogation. 

“That’s the way we handle all 
defectors," he told the committee 
when asked whether he knew 
Nosenko — a former Soviet KGB 
officer — had been held in small, 
vault-like cells for years. 

“What would you do with 
them," Helms asked, “put them in 
the Hilton? 

“It seems to me that the agency 



is in a damned-if-you-do, damned-if- 
you-don’t position here,” he said. 
“You’re damned if you hold a 
fellow too long to find out about 
Oswald, and damned if you haven’t 
yanked his teeth out to get every- 



thing about Oswald.” 

Oswald, identified as the assas- 
sin by the Warren Commission, 
spent about three years as a defec- 
tor in Russia. The question is 
whether the KGB sent him home as 
its own agent. 

Nosenko defected to the Unit- 
ed States in January, 1964, two 
months after the assassination. He 
said he was a high-ranking ' KGB 
officer and insisted Soviet intelli- 
gence had had no interest whatever 
in Oswald. 

Nosenko was released in 1968 
and became a $38,000-a-year CIA 
consultant on Soviet intelligence 
matters. Although Helms agreed 
that Nosenko has provided valuable 
information on that subject, he 
challenged the view of other CIA' 
officials that Nosenko’s Oswald 
story had stood up. 

That question, he said, “still 
hangs in the air . . , I don’t know 
how one resolves this bone in the 
throat.” 

He said no seasoned intelli- 
gence officer could believe Nosen- 
ko’s claim that the KGB had no 
interest in an American defector 
who, as a Marine, had had access to 
military secrets. 

If Nosenko were a Soviet plant, 
Helms was asked, wouldn’t that 
mean Oswald was a KGB agent? 

“By implication,” he said. 
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